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STREET in the poor, or, as some would 
call it, the low part of the town. A 
street that is none too wide, nor too clean, nor 
too sweet. A street with twists and turns in it 
which break the force of the fresh breeze that 
would sweep right through it for its good, whilst 
such foul air as may be said to be its own, is 
kept close and tight, so much the worse for 
those who have to live and die in it. A street 
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lo Wee Dan: or, 



though in his dream he sees that which makes 
him glad. A crutch, more like a toy than a 
thing for use, is close to his hand, and by it an 
old Dutch doll that has been in the wars and 
has lost such charms as it once could boast of. 
There is no cat to frisk, or bird to chirp, or 
clock to tick ; the room is as still as death, and 
the child sleeps on. 

A great bell booms out on the night air, and 
as the last stroke marks the hour of ten, Wee 
Dan lifts his head, sits up, and rubs his eyes. 
The fire gives but a poor light now, for it has 
died down low, and Dan sits in the gloom and 
rubs his eyes, not quite sure at first that his 
dream is at an end. But he is not long in doubt, 
and with a sigh that is far too deep for one so 
young, he grasps his crutch, springs to his feet, 
and calls out in a small thin voice '. — 
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" Dad ! Have you come in, dad ? " 

He makes a pause. Not a sound greets his 
ear, so he hops up to the bed and climbs on to 
it. . But he seeks m vain, and as he slips on to 
the floor, he cries in tones that might melt a 
heart of stone : — 

*' Oh, dad ! dad ! You said you would come 
home soon, you know you did. But you have 
gone to the vault, and you will come home so 
drunk. Oh, dad ! dad ! " 

From the bed he turns to the fire, and gives 
it a stir with the end of his crutch. Then : — 

" I thought he might have come in while I 
slept, and have gone to bed. But I know where 
he is now. He will not come home till they 
turn him out. Oh, dear ! " 

He talks like an old man, this child of eight ; 
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and what an old, old look his face has as seen 
in the light of the fire. 

There are a few coals in a box that once held 
soap, and Wee Dan takes some small lumps and 
piles them up in the grate to keep up the blaze, 
as much for the sake of the light as the warmth 
it gives out. For the oil in the lamp is done, 
and part of a short fat dip that he blew out ere 
he lay down, Wee Dan puts on a shelf (that he 
has to stand on a chair to reach), so that he may 
have a light when the coals run out He has 
had no one to teach him, but he has found out 
that waste means want, and so saves up scraps 
of food and things in case of need. 

Wee Dan has a hump on his back, and one of 
his feet does not touch the floor. He has much 
pain to bear at times, and this has been one of 
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his bad days. But sleep and rest have done him 
good, and his limbs do not ache as much as they 
did. Dull as his life is — and oh ! how dull it 
is ! — there is his old D utch doll to talk to, and 
as he gets off the chair he picks it up and sits 
down on the stool by* the fire. The doll has lost 
its hair, nose, arms, and legs, but in the eyes of 
Dan it is not quite a wreck, and he calls it Dick. 
To Dick, Dan tells all his wants and cares, as 
well as tales of great length, which he makes up 
as he goes on, to pass the hours when there is 
no one near to speak to. Dan has a long tale 
to tell Dick just now. While he tells it, let us 
change the scene. 

A vault at the end of the street. As though 
to make up for the cold dull look of all things 
near it, the vault is one blaze of light, and is as 
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grand as paint, and gold, and brass, and glass 
can make it. Strange as it may seem, the pomp 
and glare of this place is kept up by the poor 
who scarce know how to live, much less make 
both ends meet. But for the coin they find by 
such ways and means as they know best, the 
vault might close its doors for good. No one 
knows this so well as he who keeps it, and as he 
counts the red, red gold in his own snug room, 
he laughs at the thought of those who work, or 
beg, or steal to make him rich. 

It is high tide at the vault. In less than an 
hour the doors will have to be shut for the night. 
The air is hot and foul, and the place reeks with 
the breath of those who scorch their throats and 
fire their brains with gin or rum, or aught so 
that it be— drink ! A score or more folks who 
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have spent the best part of the day and night 
here, sit, or stand, or crouch in the vault, and 
thirst for more. The doors bang to and fro, and 
the cry is '* Still they come ! " 

What a curse drink is may be seen at a glance 
here. Filth and rags clothe young and old. 
Hoarse laughs, coarse jests, and fierce oaths rend 
the air. Girls, so young and yet so old, are here 
whose cheeks will blush no more at the thought 
of their shame. Wives, with babes at their 
breasts, are here whose homes have been laid 
waste by drink, and whose cry is still, ** Drink, 
more drink ! " Young men, men in the prime of 
life, men whose heads have gone grey with the 
frosts of time, are here who have but one 
thought, and who, when coin is scarce, would 
sell their souls for drink. 
J? 
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Of those who crowd the vault, there is one 
with whom this tale has to do — one whom Wee 
Dan calls "Dad." His name, too, is Dan. 
"Old Dan," or "Old Dan Dunn," they call him 
who know him best, though his age may be 
put down at not more than two score years and 
ten. He is thin, by no means tall, his dress is 
old and mean, his face is full of lines and seams, 
and he has short, stiff grey hair which stands 
straight up on his head. The time was when 
Dan Dunn went to his work each day and stuck 
to it like a man. He could weave a piece of 
cloth with the best hand in the mill, and could 
earn as much as most of them. Had he kept 
straight, and thought of what was good for him, 
he might by this have had the best place in the 
nn)X and have been well off. But Dan took to 
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loose ways. A night spent now and then at the 
vault soon led to a worse state of things, and all 
his nights were spent there. Then came days 
when his looms stood still, and it was known in 
the mill that Dan Dunn was on the spree. Dan • 
had friends in those days who would have held 
out a hand to save him, if he would have let 
them ; but he had got on the wrong track, and 
in spite of their hints that he would rue it when 
it was too late to turn back, he went on his way 
and gave no thought as to what the end would 
be. 

To shirk work is to lose work, and Dan came 
to find this out in time. He had gone -to the 
mill as a lad, and had been brought up there, so 
to speak, and they w.ere loath to turn him off. 
But he gave them no choice, he went frotxv Vv^^ 
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to worse, and at length the doors were shut in 
his face. Dan felt this much at first, and he 
kept off the drink for a time, but it had got a 
strong hold of him, he soon took to his old 
ways, and in the course of a year or so there 
was not a mill in the town where he could get 
work. Folks had lost faith in him, and would 
have naught to do with him. 

But there was one who did not give up Dan 
as lost. That was his wife. She had known 
him when he was at his best, and she could not, 
would not think, bad though he was, that all the 
good in him was dead. Poor Liz, when she 
thought of the time when they were wed, and the 
bright, glad days they had spent at first, and then 
of the change which drink had wrought in Dan 
and his home, felt as though her heart would 
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break. Yet she bore it well, and not a harsh 
word did Dan hear from her lips. Her lot was 
a hard one, but she tried to make the best of it. 
She had learnt a trade, and she took in work 
from the shops to earn what would keep the 
wolf from the door. This put Dan to the blush, 
and he swore that he would mend, and act his 
part like a man. And he meant it. He set out 
on tramp to a town a few miles off, and in a day 
or two sent his wife word that he had got work, 
and that he had not had a drop of drink since 
he left home. That was good news for Liz, 
and she was not slow to thank God for it. But 
man is weak, and when his love for drink is 
strong, it needs the strength that comes from 
on High to win the fight. Dan meant to win, 
but he fought with his own strength, and he felU 
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Then came the old state of things — at work one 
day, at the vault the next. 

He was at home in less than a month. He 
went back one dark wet night when he was 
mad with drink. His eyes stood out of his head 
like balls of fire, his hair was rough, and there 
was a wild look in his face which gave Liz a 
start, when she saw him. Liz was ill, and 
though she meant no harm, and had not a hard 
thought in her heart, she put up her hands at 
the sight of him. Dan was mad at the time, 
and in his rage he took it wrong, and with one 
swift blow, struck her to the ground. That 
night — a night that will haunt Dan Dunn to the 
end of his days — Liz gave birth to wee Dan, 
and died ! 

Eight years have flown since then. Years 
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that have come and gone, and have left Dan 
Dunn in a worse plight than they found him . 
Let him go where he will now, he drags with 
him a chain to forge which he has spent the 
best of his days. He has no work to go to as 
men have who, day by day, earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, and take a pride in it ; 
but does such odd jobs as those have to come 
down to who give way to drink, and earns just 
what keeps the life in him. When he is in his 
right mind he is fond of the poor lame child 
who calls him " Dad," and he does what he can 
for him. When the drink is in him he will 
leave Wee Dan for a whole day at a stretch, 
though the shelf be bare, and the child may be 
in pain. The child is fond of Dan, too, and 
likes to have him near him. 
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" Come home soon I" he had cried in his thin 
small voice, as Dan went down the stairs to go 
to a job he had got, and Dan had said — 

** I will, my son, I will/' 

**And bring some bread and cheese, Dad," 
the child had gone to the top of the stairs to 
call out. 

Dan had said he would, but when the job 
was done and paid for, he found his way to the 
vault, and thought not of his child and his 
wants. 

It is near the hour, now, when the crowd must 
turn out of the vault for the night. The young 
man in the clean shirt sleeves looks at the clock, 
points to the door, and says, in a hard, stern 
voice : — 

** Come, now, off you go ; the time is up !" 
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"Just one more, Ben; just one more, Ben!" 
IS the cry that goes up from the lips of half the 
crowd. 

" Well, look sharp then : the clock will strike 
in a tick or two." 

One by one they drain their drams, and go 
their ways. 

" Now, Dan Dunn, you be off out of this !" 
shouts the young man at the bar as he turns out 
some of the lights. 

Dan is what such as he call *' Not so far 
gone," which means that he can just see, and 
stand on his feet. He has spent what was paid 
him for the job he got, and has not a coin left. 
He holds out his glass, and whines : — 

" Fill it this once, Ben, and chalk it up." 

The young man shakes his head and points to 
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a card on which a dead dog has been drawn, 
and the words, " Poor Trust is dead." 

With an oath on his lips, Dan turns his back 
on the vault, and reels up the street. As he 
mounts the stairs. Wee Dan hops to his feet to 
meet him at the top. When he walks in, the 
child shakes his head at him ; but there is a smile 
on his face, as he says : — 

" Bad dad, bad dad, not to come home soon 
when you said you would." 

" Not so well, my son ; not so well, my son,*' 
says Dan in a thick voice, and he sinks down 
on a chair, and stares at the few coals in the 
grate. 

No need to ask him if he has brought the 
bread and cheese. Wee Dan knows that, and 
so he sits on his stool and holds his peace. 
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Old Dan lights a short black clay, and puffs 
at it as he stares at the fire, but has not a word 
to say to the child who sits by him and looks up 
in his face. Soon his eyes close, his pipe drops 
from his mouth, and his head falls on his breast. 

Wee Dan gets up, and gives a tug at his coat, 
and says : — " Go to bed, dad. It is so late, and 
you want to go to sleep. Come, dad, say you 
will go to bed, and I will let you look at my 
card.'' 

" Eh V and old Dan stares at the child as 
though he scarce knows where he is. 

'* Yes, such a nice card. Nell gave it me.*' 

-What Nell?" 

" Nell, you know, dad, who comes to read 
to me. She gave it me ; see !" and he holds up 
a small card on which four words stand out sharp 
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and clear in red and blue and gold. "Read 
what it says, dad," he adds when the card has 
left his hand. 

Old Dan looks at it in the poor light the* fire 
gives out ; but his eyes are not as good as they 
once were, so he hands it back with : — 

*' Ha ! what does it say, now ?" 

" I know," cries Wee Dan. ** Nell told me. 
It says — KeeptTO-the-right !" 

Old Dan starts as though the words have 
stung him. 

" God ! I wrote those words on my slate 
when I was a lad at school," he says in a low 
voice, and thoughts of the past come to him with 
a rush that brings to his eyes those big hot tears 
which chase down the cheeks of the worst of 
men at times. 
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He gets up and walks the floor. 

** He is right, I am a bad dad. I should have 
kept to the right ; but it is too late now, too 
late now ! " 

"What is it, dad? Poor dad, poor dad!" 
cries the child, as he hops by his side and looks 
up in his face. 

*' Naught that you can mend, my wee bairn. 
Go to bed now ; dad will come soon," and he 
lifts him up and lays him on the bed. 

The scene is quite new to Wee Dan, and he 
is at a loss what to make of it. But he deems 
it wise to lie still, and his eyes soon close in 
sleep. 

The night is far spent ere sleep comes to 
old Dan. He sits on the chair by the fire of 
which there is soon but a few sparks left, and 
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his thoughts are of the past. Thoughts that he 
would drive back if he could, but which well up 
in his mind in spite of him. There he sits in the 
gloom, and all the bad deeds of his life rise up 
and mock and gibe at him as they pass by like 
ghosts that have been sent to haunt him. When 
at length sleep comes to him, there is no rest for 
his mind, and now and then the words break 
from him : — *' Keep to the right ! Poor Liz ! 
Poor Wee Dan ! Ay, keep to the right !" 
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II. 




EE DAN has one friend whom he is at 
all times glad to see — the friend who 
gave him the card, and whose name is Nell. 
She is tall, young — not long out of her teens — 
she has large bright eyes, a sweet low voice, and 
a smile that seems to Wee Dan to light up the 
dull room like rays from the glad sun. 

Nell is one of those who work for Him who 
*' came to seek and to save that which was lost." 
There is a school not far off where tiNje^ \.^&w 
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poor boys and girls how to live and how to die ; 
and there Nell has a class of rough lads — waifs 
and strays on the stream of life, most of them — 
whom she takes in hand three nights a week, 
and tries to train them up in the way they should 
go. It was in her class that she first heard of Wee 
Dan, and she at once made up her mind to call 
and see him. 

There came a knock at the door one day when 
Wee Dan was full of pain, and scarce knew what 
to do to ease his limbs. There were so few 
knocks at that door that he could not think who 
it could be. So he went to see. 

'* Well, my wee man,*' said a sweet voice, " I 
have come to see you. May I come in ? " 

*' Yes, please/' said Wee Dan, and, with two 
or three hops, he made way for her to pass. He 
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felt a bit shy, but he was so struck with her face 
that he could not take his eyes off her. 

The girl saw this, and first of all tried to make 
him feel at home with her. One quick glance 
round the room, then she found a seat, drew the 
child to her, and with one of his hands in hers, 
said, with a smile : — 

" You see I heard of you at the school, where 
I have such a nice class of boys — some quite 
as small as you, Wee Dan — and I thought I 
should like to see you. So I tried to find you 
out, and here I am, and I hope we shall be good 
friends. Shall we, do you think } " And she 
took him on her knee, and put her arm round 
him. 

*' Yes ; what do they call you } " said Wee 
Dan, with an odd look on his face. 
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" They call me Nell at home, and so may you 
if you like." 

''Yes, I like Nell. Do you have bread and 
cheese at your house, Nell .'^" 

' ' Oh, yes. Are you fond of bread and cheese ?" 

" Yes, when there is some. But when dad 
gets drunk there is none, and then I get none." 

" Poor child ! " said Nell, and she drew her 
arm tight round him. 

She let him talk on in his quaint way, and in 
a short time she had got at the true state of the 
case. It was as sad a case as she had met with, 
but it was not too bad for her to take in hand, 
and she made a start there and then. She told 
the child that there was One to whom she took 
all her cares, and that they must ask Him to help 
jDoor Wee Dan, and make dad good, so that he 
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would not go to the vault, and then Wee Dan 
would have as much bread and cheese as was 
good for him. 

That was good news for Wee Dan, and a 
glance at his eyes told Nell that he thought so. 
She saw that it would not be hard to please the 
child, and she tried to make him feel that he had 
found a friend in her. Ere she left him she told 
him a short tale which she made out of one of 
the psalms, and sang him a verse or two of one 
of the hymns they sing at the school. Then she 
gave him some sweet cakes she had with her, 
and said he must think of what she had told him, 
and that by the next time she came, which would 
be soon, she would ask a friend of hers what she 
should do to give him ease when his pains were 
bad. Thus Wee Dan found a friend for whom 
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he looks now once or twice in the course of the 
week. 

The card which had wrought such a change 
in Old Dan on the night when the child had 
shown it him, and had told him what the words 
were that were on it, Nell had let fall from her 
bag when she went to see him that day. Wee 
Dan had been quick to pick up the card and 
look at it, and Nell had said he might keep it. 
He could not quite spell the words out at first, 
but when Nell had said them for him a few 
times, he could read them off, and felt quite proud 
at the thought that he had not to stop to spell 
them. 

When Wee Dan came to look for his card 
next day, it was not to be found. In vain he 
sought for it, and it was a source of grief to him. 
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for it was the gift of Nell, and he thought much 
of It. Old Dan could have told where the 
card had gone, had he had a mind to do so. It 
had been the first thing to catch his eye when 
he woke up, and it brought back the thoughts 
that he had got rid of in his sleep. With a 
frown on his face, he caught up the card, went 
out, and tore it to bits as he went down the street. 
It was a mean thing to do while his child slept, 
and he knew it as soon as he had done it ; but 
his heart was hard, and he went his way, and 
thought no more of it. That is, he thought no 
more of it just then, for though he had torn up 
the words and cast them to the winds, he could 
not tear them from his mind. They had found 
a place there, and they stuck to him all the day. 
Like four live things, those four words had got 
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hold of him, and they led him on as though he 
had no will of his own. When he made a pause 
at the door of the vault, they led him on to a 
place where he got a few hours work, and stood 
face to face with him while he did it. When 
the work was done and paid for, they led him 
on to a store where he bought some food. Then 
they led him back to his home and his child. But 
at night he went to the vault in spite of them, 
and there they left him. 

A week has gone since then — a long week 
to Wee Dan, for Nell has not once been to see 
him, and for the best part of the time he has 
had no one to talk to but Dick. 

He has just told Dick a long tale of a poor 
boy who was lame, and had to stay at home, and 
who had iiaug-ht to eat for a day, when he hears 
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a step on the stairs, and he at once throws Dick 
from him, and hops to his feet. He knows that 
light quick step well ! 

The door is thrown back, and Nell, pale, but 
with the old bright smile on her face, walks in. 
Ere he can speak to her, she has caught up the 
child in her arms, and has found a seat. 

** Poor Wee Dan ! did you think I was lost ? 
I did so want to come to see you, but I caught 
cold the day I saw you last, and have had to 
stay in. I thought I should be ill, but God has 
been good to me, as He is to all who love Him, 
and so you see I have got out, and shall soon be 
quite well. And how is my wee man ?" she 
says, as she looks in his small wan face. 

" Bad. My bones ache so, and dad stops 
out all day, and there is no bread, and I have 
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had no milk ; but I know what it said on the 
card, and I know the tale you told me," says 
Wee Dan, with a bright look in his eyes, as he 
thinks she will be glad to know that he has 
thought on of what she told him. " But," 
he adds, and the bright look in his eyes is gone, 
'* the card is lost. I let dad see it, and told him 
what it said, and I think it made him walk up 
and down the floor, and made him cry ; and 
next day when I got up it was gone. I tried to 
find it, but it was gone, and now it is lost." 

" What a lot of cares for my poor wee man 
to have to bear 1" says Nell, as she gives him a 
slight squeeze. " Well, let us see how soon we 
can get rid of some of them." 

First she takes from her bag some nice crisp 
cakes, and givts him those. Then she brings 
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forth a flask of new milk, and fills a cup she 
finds on the shelf with it, and hands him that. 
With a faint glow on his face which tells as 
plain as words how glad he is, the child takes the 
food from her, and eats and drinks while Nell 
tells him a tale. 

" Now," she says, when he has quite done, 
**we have got rid of some of our cares, but not 
all. There is the lost card, you know. See, 
here is one to make up for it," and she takes one 
from her bag which bears the words, '' God is 
Love," 

Wee Dan takes it, and looks at it in his 
quaint way; but Nell can see at a glance that 
it does not please him as much as the one that 
was lost. 

She looks in her bag once more, and finds 
one with ''keep to the r\§Vv\?' otv 
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" I think you like this one best," she says. 

*' Yes. I know what that says. I like that." 

** Well, you may keep them both. You must 
think on that — this one says '* God is love," and 
this one ." 

" Keep to the right," chimes in Wee 
Dan. 

** Well done ! We shall be such a bright big 
man some of these days," says Nell. 

*' Now what else was there } Oh I Dad stops 
out all day. Where has dad gone ?" 

** To a job, I think. He said he would bring 
some bread home. But I shall not want none 
now you came, 

'* I must have some talk with dad, when I 
catch him in," says Nell, and just then steps 
are hear A on the stairs. 



» 
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Wee Dan has sharp ears, he knows whose 
steps those are, and he hops to the door. 

" Nell has come to see me, dad ! Come and 
see Nell, dad !" he shouts at the top of his small 
weak voice. 

Old Dan does not like the news, and he half 
turns back. But he climbs up the rest of the 
stairs, and walks in with a loaf in his hand. 

" Good day. Miss," he says, with a pull at his 
hair, as he sees Nell. 

" Good day to you. I think I know your 
face," says Nell, as she puts out her hand for 
him to shake. 

" I think not. Miss. Your face is strange to 
me. But you have been good to my poor bairn, 
and I thank you." 

" Oh, yes, I do. I thought I knew you," she 

D 
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says, as at length she lets go his hand, " You 
are Dan Dunn." 

'*That is my name, Miss, bad luck to me. 
But how you come to know me is more than I 
can make out," says Old Dan, with a side 
glance at her as he puts the loaf on the shelf. 

*' I will tell you how I come to know you. 
You have heard of Dirt Lane Mill, I think." 

He gives a slight start as she names the 
place where he went to work as a boy, and 
where he might have been at work now, but 
for his love of drink. * 

"Yes, Miss, I ought to know Dirt Lane 
Mill," he says, with his eyes cast down. 

** It is some years since I first saw you, but I 
knew you as soon as you came in just now. 
At the time I speak of I was quite a child. I 
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stood in the lodge of the mill, one day, with 
my aunt — Miss Downes, who had a share in 
the mill then, and who owns it now — when you 
came to seek work, and they would not give it 
you. They said they had tried you for the last 
time. You know why. My aunt has a kind 
heart, and she said a few words to the head 
man, and to please her he gave you one more 
chance. I heard all that was said, and though 
I was but a child, it made my heart ache when 
I thought of you. Oh, why did you not make 
good use of the chance they gave you V 

"It is too late to talk of that now. Miss. I 
thank you for what you have done for my lad, 
but you must let me go my own way." 

** No, it is not too late. While there is life 
there is hope. I am so glad you came in while 
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I was here, and now I have found you, you 
must let me try and do you good. For your 
own sake, and for the sake of poor Wee Dan, 
you must. You have no work to go to, I 
think r 

** No, Miss, I get a job now and then, and 
earn a bit that way." 

** And spend it in the old way, I fear." 

Dan hangs his head, and feels that he is 
caught in a trap in which there is no way out. 

** Well, it has brought you down low in the 
world, my friend. But it is not too hard for 
God to raise you up, if we ask Him to do so. 
Wee Dan and I take all our cares to Him, and 
we must take yours to Him too. And I will 
speak to my aunt, and ask her what is best to 
he done for you. Would you not be glad to go 
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back to the mill, if they would take you on ?" 

'' Too late, Miss ! too late, Miss !" says old 
Dan, with a shake of his head. 

" Look, dad, at my new cards ! I know 
what they say — 'God is love,' 'Keep to the 
right.' This is the best, dad, * Keep to the 
right,' " says Wee Dan, as he holds up the cards. 
''Hear what your child says, my friend," 
says Nell, with her soft, white hand on his 
arm. " ' God is love,' and He can and will help 
you to 'keep to the right,' if you ask Him to 
help you. You are weak now, and will find it 
hard at first to keep out of the vault, but God 
will give you strength to live a good life yet, 
if you but put your trust in Him. Think what 
the change would mean to you, and to poor 
Wee Dan. You would have work to go to. 
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and would earn your bread like a man. You 
would bring home what you would earn, and 
would spend it in food and things which this 
poor child so much stands in need of. You will 
try, will you not ? Give me your word, and I 
shall have some hope of you, and will pray for 
you." 

" * Keep to the right !' " says Wee Dan in a 
low voice, as he looks at his cards. 

** Say you will try, and I will leave you now. 
I know you will keep your word," says Nell, 
with tears in her eyes. 

" I will try. Miss," he says, and turns his 
head from her. 

" I am so glad to hear you say so. You will 

do well yet, take my word for it. Now I must 

g^o. But Grst let me pin this card in your hat, 
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if you do not mind. And when you want to go 
to the place that has done you so much harm, 
just look in your hat, my friend, and it will do 
you good." 

When she has gone, Old . Dan looks in his 
hat, and . a tear steals down his cheek. The 
words on the card are ** Keep to the right ! " 
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III. 




T IS a wild night, with a high wind, and 
rain that comes down the streets in sheets. 
In a bright, warm room in a house at the best end 
of the town, Miss Downes and her niece are sat 
at tea. Miss Downes is what folks call an old 
maid, but she is so good and kind that no one 
thinks the worse of her for that, and there is not 
a hand in Dirt Lane Mill but speaks well of her. 
Near the door, with his hat in his hand, stands 
a tall gaunt man in the prime of life, with shar^ 
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bright eyes and a rough head of hair. His 
name is James Clarke, and he is head man at 
the mill. 

" You see," says the man, " I want to do what 
is fair and square with the hands all round, and 
I ask you. Miss Downes, if it is the right thing 
to let Dan Dunn play fast and loose with us, 
when we draw the reins tight on the rest ? " 

Miss Downes looks first in her cup, then at 
her niece, and then at the man. 

" It is not right, James," she says, '* I am at 
a loss to know what to do in his case, now." 

** It is near on twelve months since we took 

him on to please Miss Nell, here, and what good 

has he done us ? I knew how it would be, but 

Miss Nell gave her word that he would stick to 

his work, and so we tried him. A hand we have 
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to turn ofif six or eight times in the course of a 
year is no good to us, and we are best rid of 
him," says Clarke. 

** Has Dan Dunn not been to his work at all 
this week ? " asks Miss Downes. 

" Two days out of five," says Clarke, in his 
short, quick way. "His looms have been stood 
still three days, and we have more work in hand 
than we can get through. It is not fair to the 
rest of the hands. They have as much right to 
go on the spree as Dan Dunn has. A nice 
mess we should be in if they did." 

'' I fear we shall have to give Dan Dunn up, 
Nell," says Miss Downes, with a glance at her 
niece. "You have done your best, my dear, 
and could do no more. James is quite right, 
and I think we shall have to leave the case in 
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his hands, and let him do what he thinks best." 
*' Dear Aunt, I know James is right, from his 
point of view," says Nell, in a low voice, " but 
it seems hard to give Dan Dunn up just when 
I have some hope of him. Dan means well ; 
but think of the depth to which he had sunk 
when I first found him, and how hard he has 
fought to keep right since. James does not 
know what it is to sink down in the mire as 
poor Dan did, and how hard it is to get out of 
it." 

'* Thank God, no, Miss," says Clarke, with a 
shake of his head. 

" Yes, we have much to thank God for, James, 
when He keeps us in the right path ; and while 
we thank Him for what He has done for us, we 
should, hold out a hand to those who have got 
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on the wrong track, and try to help them back 
to safe ground. Dan Dunn has made a few 
slips, I know, but he is not the man he was, and 
I hope to see him live a good life yet." 

'' Now, James, what have you to say to that } " 
says Miss Downes, with a smile. 

*' Nay, when Miss Nell talks like that she 
shuts me up. Miss Nell wants to do good, and 
her heart is so set on it that she leaves the mill 
out of sight. Now I keep the mill in sight, for 
while there is work to be done, I am paid to see 
it done. That is why I am here, and that is 
just how the case stands," says Clarke. 

**But Aunt," says Nell, *'may not James 
leave the case as it stands for a day or two ? I 
may see Dan Dunn in the course of the night, 
as I shall call there on my way to school." 
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"What, a night like this, my dear. Hark at 
the wind and the rain ! " 

** Oh, I shall take no harm with my long cloak 
and thick boots on. Wee Dan is worse, and I 
want to take him some of the soup that cook 
has made. I fear the poor child will not live 
long. And if I see Old Dan, I will talk to him 
and see what can be done. You are rough, 
James, but you have a good heart, and you will 
be glad if we make a man of Dan Dunn, I know 
you will,", says Nell, as she turns her large 
bright eyes on the man. 

** Well, well, Miss, I will leave it for a day 
or two as you say. But take my word for it, 
there will be no good done with Dan Dunn till 
he signs the pledge, and you had best tell him 
so. I must go now, so will say good night." 
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"Good night, James, and thank you. Are 
you sure you will not have a cup of tea?" 
says Nell. 

" Quite, Miss, thank you. I had my tea at 
the mill. Good night." And in his quick, 
rough way, James Clarke puts on his hat and 
leaves the house. 

It will thus be seen how hard it is for a man 
to reach the high ground on which he was at 
one time wont to walk, when once he has left 
it by the path which, in the end, leads to the 
depths where the lost cry in vain for help. 
Dan Dunn has tried hard to reach it, but the 
way is steep and rough, and he has made a 
pause here and there which has led him to turn 
back more than once to the point from which 
he set out. For the first few weeks that he 
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wore the card in his hat, which Nell had put there, 
the words felt to burn his head as though they 
were live coals from off the fire. He would 
have torn the card out, and have cast it to the 
winds, as he had done the one Wee Dan had 
shown him ; but he did not dare to do so, for 
the words had got a strange hold of him, and 
he knew they went with him for his good. But 
they drove him mad at times when he would 
have gone his own way. Once when he took 
a wrong turn, he stuck his hat tight on his 
head, and got as far as the door of the vault, 
when a gust of wind took his hat off for him, 
sent it a score or two yards up the street, and 
when he had got up to it, it lay on its crown, 
with the words he did not want to see full in 
view. Words, mere words, but they have been 
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a help to him. He is not as weak as he was, 
and he knows that it will be his own fault if he 
goes back to the old state of things. 

A year has gone, and for the best part of the 
time Dan Dunn has been at work at Dirt Lane 
Mill. He has felt once more the joy that a 
man feels when he earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, and spends what he earns for the 
good of those for whom he works. Yet, well 
as he has done, for one who had. sunk so low, 
his love of drink is not quite dead, and now 
and then it seems to gain new strength, and 
bids fair to make a wreck of him. At such 
times, his looms, of course, stand still, and for 
this cause, as has been said, they have had to 
turn him off from the mill six or eight times in 
the course of the year. 
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Twelve months have made a change in Wee 
Dan too. Thin and weak at first, poor child, 
he has gone to skin and bone, and his strength 
fails him now, when he would hop to the door 
as he was wont to do when he heard steps on 
the stairs that he knew. His small face has 
shrunk, his eyes have sunk in his head, and at 
nine years of age he has the look of a worn 
out old man. The room in which he lies on a 
bed that has been made on the top of an old 
chest by the fire, is not as bare as it once was. 
Since Old Dan has had work to go to, he has 
bought odds and ends of things which help to 
make the room look more like a place to live in 
than it did, and the stock of coals in the box 
that once held soap is not quite so low as it 
whs on the night when Wee Dan tried to keep 
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up the blaze as much for the sake of the light 
as the warmth it gave out. Dick, tough old 
Dick, is now the worse for the loss of one eye, 
as well as his arms and legs ; but he does not 
seem to mind it, and looks as wise as of old, 
when Wee Dan sets him up and tells him 
tales which would make some folks laugh and 
weep at one and the same time. Dick has been 
told more tales than some men could write in 
the whole course of their lives ; but Wee Dan 
has a new tale which he tells Dick now. A 
new tale to the child, and yet it is so old, as the 
world goes, that it has lost its charm for some 
of us. So much the worse for us. 

On this wild night on which, in spite of wind 
and rain, Nell sets out on her work of faith and 
love, Wee Dan lies on the top of his bed by the 
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fire, with a few text cards spread out where he 
can see them as he rests his head on his hand. 
His crutch IS close by, though it is of small use 
to him now, and Dick lies in state on a chair 
near the bed, with his head on a piece of dry 
toast. Old Dan, who has just come in out of 
the rain, sits in his shirt sleeves by the fire, with 
his pipe in his mouth, and blows a cloud which, 
with the steam from his damp clothes, soon fills 
the room, and makes Wee Dan cough. He puts 
his pipe down as he hears the child cough, gives 
him a drink, and then throws back the door to 
let the smoke and steam out. 

'* Bad dad to make Wee Dan cough," he 
says, as he walks back to the bed and pats the 
child on his head. 

"J want Nell to come," says Wee Dan, as he 
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lifts up his head and props it with his small fist. 

"And here she is/' says Nell, who now walks 
in. Her steps have been so light that they have 
not heard her come up the stairs. 

" Here she is," says Nell. *' What a bad 
cough my poor wee man has got! But we 
must try and do it good. See, suck one or two 
of these," and she gives the child a small box 
of cough drops. 

*' Are they nice ? " he asks, with an odd look. 

" Oh, yes, and they will do you good. You 
must keep the box on the chair, and put a drop 
in your mouth when your cough comes on, you 
know." 

'' Yes." 

" And I have brought you some nice soup. 
That will do you good too, I hope." 
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" Will it ? " he says, with the same odd look 
in his face. 

** Yes, I hope so," says Nell, as she puts the 
soup on the fire to warm. 

" My poor boy gets worse. Miss. I fear he 
is not long for here,'' says Old Dan, in a low 
voice. 

"He seems much worse, poor child ! I hope 
you have come in for good, and will stay with 
him," says Nell, with her eye on the pan. 

" I mean to do, Miss. It will be hard to lose 
him " 

"Hush I he will hear you," says Nell, with 
a glance at the child. 

Wee Dan sorts his text cards, and holds up 
one of them. 

** I know this long one," he says, and in his 
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thin, weak voice, he gives out the words in jerks 
of two at a time. Thus : — *' It says, * The Son 
— of Man — came to— seek and — to save — that 
which — was lost/ " 

'* Quite right. Good boy," says Nell, with a 
nod and a smile. 

" Dad, do you know who the Son of Man 
was ? " calls out Wee Dan. 

" Ha, now, who was He?" says Old Dan, with 
a wink at Nell, which is as much as to say, 
'* Let him tell us ; it will please him best." 

" Christ, the Lord," says Wee Dan. '' Do 
you know who was lost, dad ? " 

*' I think we was all lost, if it comes to that," 
says Old Dan, with a shake of his head. 

'* Yes," says Wee Dan, *' You was lost, dad, 
and Nell was lost, and I was lost, and — was 
Dick lost, Nell?" 
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" We should all be lost, dear, but that Christ 
died to save us," says Nell, as she fills a cup 
with the soup she has made hot. 

'* Yes, dad, we was all lost, but * The Son— of 
Man— came to— seek and — to save — that which 
— was lost/ And some bad men hung Him on 

a cross, and He bled and died, and " But 

here Wee Dan has to stop to cough, and Nell 
steps to the side of his bed with the soup. 

** Drink some of this, dear ; it will do you 
good. It is so nice and strong." 

" And when we die," says Wee Dan, when he 
has caught his breath, '* He will come and fetch 
us, and take us up there where there is no night, 
and no pain, and no want." 

** You are a good boy to think on of all I tell 
you. Now drink the soup, and then try and get 
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some sleep. You must not talk too much just 
now, you know, as your cough is so bad/' says 
Nell. 

'* No," he says, " I shall go to sleep soon." 

'* Now I must go and fight with the wind and 
the rain. It is time I was at school. I will call 
as I come back," says Nell, and she pats him on 
the head. 

" Yes, please," he says, with his eyes half 
shut. 

" I have a few words to say to you when I 
come back. I hope you will not go out," she 
says to Old Dan. 

*' No, Miss, I shall be here," he says, as he 
throws back the door for her to pass through. 

Wee Dan drinks his soup, puts the cup on the 
chair by the bed, picks up Dick and folds him in 
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his arms, and Nell has not been gone long ere 
his eyes close in sleep. 

" Hush ! we must not wake him/' says Nell, 
when she comes back and looks at Wee Dan, 
as he lies with his eyes shut. " Poor child, how 
frail and ill he looks ! " 

'* Ay, Miss, he is on the move, I fear,'' says 
Old Dan. 

« 

** We must hope for the best. He is in the 
hands of God, and whilst we do what we can, 
we must leave Wee Dan to Him. But come 
and sit by the fire, I want a few words with you, 
and have not much time now." 

In low tones Nell tells Dan Dunn what James 
Clarke has said. 

" It is true, Miss, James is right. He wants 
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to act on the square with the lot of us, and it 
would serve me right if he was to turn me off 
for good. But I ask for one more chance. I 
will start fair next week, and will stick to it now. 
I have not had a drop of drink this day, and 
should not have got on the loose but for one 
glass I had with a friend." 

**Ah! Dan Dunn, it is that one glass that 
makes you take the wrong turn when you 
ought to go to your work. I fear James is 
right when he says that you will do no good till 
you sign the pledge. Will you sign it if I get 
you one," says Nell, with her hand on his arm. 

That is just what Dan Dunn does not want 
to do, so he puts her off" with : — 

"Well, I might do. Miss, if I saw it; but I 
shall be all right now, you will see." 
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** I shall have more faith in you when I see 
you sign the pledge, and so will James Clarke. 
It is the right thing to do in your case, and I 
think you know that it is. I will bring a pledge 
with me the next time I come." 

When she has gone, and Dan has made the 
door for the night, he says, with a shake of his 
head : — 

" I shall not sign ; but I will stick to my 
work, and do what is right for all that." 

^r ^r T^ TT Hk" Hr T^ 

Three days have gone. 

The sun has sunk down in the west, night 
has set in, and in the dim light which a small 
lamp gives out. Wee Dan lies at the point of 
death ! All that can be done for the child has 
been done. Nell has seen to that. There is 
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no hope now, and Nell sits by the side of his 
bed, with his small, thin hand in hers, and 
prays that his flight may be quick, right through 
the gates of pearl, on through the streets of 
gold, up to the great white throne where the 
Son of Man sits on the right hand of God. 

He lies quite still, with his eyes shut, on his 
bed on the old chest near the fire, and there is 
not a sound to be heard in the room. It is not 
a time for speech, and Nell, her heart full of 
grief (though in a sense the child is naught to 
her), sits by his side, with his small hand in 
hers, and waits for the end, which is not far off 
now. One thing she knows : there is joy, and 
peace, and rest in store for the child which he 
has not known and has not dreamt of on earth, 
and she thanks God that in the case of Wee 
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Dan, Death — ^grim Death which some of us 
fear so much — will but snap the cord that sets 
free the soul to wing its way to the realms of 
the blest. 

Where is Dan Dunn at such a time ? This 
is the day on which he was to make a fresh 
start, and ** stick to it now," as he said. He 
went to his work, but he had had a glass on his 
way, and James Clarke shook his head, and 
said : — 

" Dan Dunn, I did say I had tried you for 
the last time; and I like to keep my word. 
But, for the sake of Miss Nell, who has tried 
hard to make a man of you, if you will bring 
me the pledge, with your name on it, I will give 
you one more chance. Not else." 

" I will do it, James," he said. But on his 
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way back the fiend met him, and said, ** Have 
just one glass for the last, and then sign. Just 
one glass, you know, for the last. Come !" So 
he went to the vault to have "Just one glass 
for the last," and there he has been all the day, 
and there he is now when the life of his child 
hangs on a thread ! 

How still the room is, and how cold that 
small hand has grown that Nell holds in 
hers ! 

At length there is a slight stir in the bed, and 
in a voice that sounds so far off, oh, so far off, 
the child says : — 

" I want dad." 

** Dad will come soon, dear," says Nell, as 
she kneels down by the side of the bed, and 
smoothes his hair with her hand. 
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" Keep to the right T' he says in the same far 
off voice. He does not lift his eyes, but he 
knows Nell is there ; and he has Dick with 
him in the bed. 

'* Shall I give you a drink, dear," says Nell. 

" The Son — of Man — came to — /* He makes 
a pause, and puts out his right hand. " The 
light has gone out ; it is so dark and cold," he 
says. 

Nell puts her arm round him, and keeps a 
firm hold of his hand. 

" The night is dark, dear, but it will soon be 
light. God will make it light for my poor Wee 
Dan to go to Him. It is not too dark for God 
to see Wee Dan, and He will take care of you. 
Look up for the light, dear," says Nell, as the 
tears rain down her cheeks. 



I 
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" I — want — Dick." His voice has all but 
gone, and his breath comes short and quick. 

** Keep — to — the — right !" The words can 
just be heard. 

He lies quite still now. The gates of pearl 
are not far off. It is but a cloud that hides the 
streets of gold from his view/ It is but a mist 
that veils the light that streams from the throne 
of God. 

Hark ! What harsh sounds are these that 
break on the ear at such a time ? The steps of 
one who reels up the stairs, and in a hoarse 
voice sings as he mounts up to the scene of 
death I 

Hark ! What is the cry that comes from the 
bed on the old chest by the fire ? 

" Dad ! Look at the light I Oh, so bright ! 
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Look, dad 1 It says — The Son — of Man— came 
to — seek and — to save *' 

The words die out, the head falls back, and 
Wee Dan is at rest on the breast of God. 

With one quick glance at the cold, white face 
of the dead child, Nell steps to the door to meet 
Old Dan. 

'* I am all right, Miss," he says, as he reels in. 

" Lie down there, and sleep," she says in a 
firm voice, as she points to his bed. 

He is far gone in drink, but his eyes droop as 
she stands with her head well up, and points to 
the bed. With not a word more he lies down, 
and does not get up till he has slept off the 
fumes of the drink. 

When he gets up, Nell is still there, and she 
takes him by the hand. 
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" Dan Dunn, your child is safe in the arms of 
the Lord who died to save him. If you would 
go to him when your time comes, take a step 
now which will help you to keep to the right. 
See," and she takes him to the bed in which the 
dead form of poor Wee Dan lies, and on which 
she has spread out the pledge. Pen and ink are 
at hand, and she takes the pen, dips it in the ink, 
hands it to him, and says : — 

" Go down on your knees, and sign it, while I 
ask God to help you to keep it." 

Down on his knees Old Dan falls, he signs 
his name, bows his head, and sobs as though his 
heart will break. 

But he gets up a new man, and keeps to the 
right now ! 

John HeywooDi Excelsior Steam Printing and Bookbinding Works, Hulme 

Hall Road, Manchester. 
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